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" I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord." 



1847. 



1897. 



9tbet of Service* 

Org^an Voluntary. 

Choir. "Hark! hark, my soul." . . . . 

Scripture Lesson. Rev. W. E. Hayes, Wellesley. 

Prayer. Rev. D. L. Furber, Newton Centre. 

Hymn No. io6a " O God, beneath thy g^ding hand.*' 

Historical Address. By the pastor. 

Ladies' Qiiartette. " O Shepherd of Israel." 

Greeting from the Congregational Church at Wellesley. 

Address. By Rev. Albert B. Vorse. 

Ladies' Qiiartette. " No evil shall befall thee." . 

Addresses. 

Hymn. By the congregation. 

Ube Cburcb'0 ^e ^ountation* 

Tune: Aurelia, 

The Church's one Foundation 

Is Jesus Christ her Lord; 
She is His new creation. 

By water and the word ; 
From Heav'n He came and sought her 

To be His holy Bride; 
With His own blood He bought her, 

And for her life He died. 



Shelley 



Morrison 



Costa 



Benediction. 
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Blect from every nation, 

Yet one o'er all Uie earth, 
Her charter of salvation 

One Lord, one faith, one birth; 
One holy Name she blesses. 

Partakes one holy food, 
And to one hope she presses. 

With every grace endued. 



*Mid toil and tribulation. 

And tumult of her war. 
She waits the consummation 

Of peace for evermore; 
Till with the vision glorious 

Her longing eyes are blest, 
And the great Church victorious 

Shall be the Church at rest. 



The saints their watch are keeping, 

Their cry goes up, " how long? " 
And soon the night of weeping 

Shall be the mom of song. 
O happy ones and holy ! 

Lord, give us grace, that we 
Like them, the meek and lowly. 

On high may dwell with Thee. 
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One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after; that I may 
dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the 
Lord, and to enquire in His temple." 




Ipastott. 



Rev. Harvey Newcomb 








1847-1849 


Rev. William Barrows 








18S0-1856 


Rev. Edward S. Atwood 








1856-1864 


Rev. Charles H. Williams . 








1867-1868 


Rev. James M. Hubbard 








1868-1874 


Rev. J. L. Harris • , 








1874-1875 


Rev. Jonathan Bdwards 








1876-1894 


Rev. Parris T. Parwell 
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HISTORICAL ADDRESS BY THE PASTOR. 

VTI£ are come to one of those times when men, by a kind of 
ULI compelling instinct, are called upon to take pen and ink and 
write historical essays. When a town, or a school or a church 
or anything else is fifty or a hundred years old, it is forced to pause, to 
look backward and forward and tell what it sees and what it expect^. 
The instinct is a good one because we are, generally, too busy to 
notice and understand the spirit, — the drift, — of the age of which we 
are a part. The man who sees only ^'the thing that is" will be 
either unduly pessimistic or unduly optimistic. Progress, social or 
religious, is without observation. It is like a river with current sq 
slow that only careful attention discovers which way it is flowing. 
Fifty years is a good period to review if one would know the trend of 
things at any given time. 

So I am expected to give to you a bit of history. — I remember 
full well the remark of Napoleon's; '^What is history but fiction 
agreed upon?" Too many facts are unknown, and too many that 
are known must be excluded, to make any brief sketch worth much as 
history. But no one can enter with any thoroughness into the 
investigation of any considerable number of years without finding 
much that is interesting and valuable. The period which is covered 
by the life of this church b remarkably interesting, It has been full 
of life and motion. Great events, fraught with immense significance* 
have been occurring, and the church has been swept on in the ciir- 



rent of those events. To give the whole of our own record would be 
to give the record of the times. Therefore I shall not confine myself 
in what I say, to the events that have occurred within these four 
walls. 

I. 

Nevertheless, we begin vnih the church itself . It is fifty years old. 
And where shall we start with our explanation of its being? It is the 
child of the church at Wellesley, and that was the child of the church 
at Needham, and that of the church at Dedham, and that of the church 
at Watertown, and that came across the ocean about the year 1630. 
To retrace our steps; In 1635 nineteen settlers finding Watertown 
too crowded moved up the Charles River and started the town, and in 
1638, the church of Dedham. In 171 1 forty persons residing in that 
part of the town now called Needham, petitioned to be set of! as a 
separate township. The town of Dedham, in the same year, voted to 
these settlers one hundred and thirty-three acres for the support of the 
ministry among them. Religious services were held there from the 
first, though a separate church was not organized until 1720. This 
was the only parish in the whole town of Needham until 1774. 
Then the inhabitants of West Needham [now called Wellesley] were 
permitted to withdraw their support from the first parish, provided they 
would build a meeting house of their own and maintain preaching. 
They did so, although it was not until 1798 that a church was formally 
organized. The first pastor of that church was Rev. Thomas Noyes 
[the grandfather of one of our own members, Mrs. F. £. Noyes White.] 
And that church was the only one in West Needham until 1847, when 
twenty-eight members were dismissed from it to form this one, in the 
village then known as Grantville. Such is one line of our church 



genealogy traced a little way back, and I feel like saying as Dr. 
Mackenzie did on a more eventful occasion: ''The history of this 
church is much older than appears by the calendar." 

For us, who believe in " the G>mmunion of Saints," it is wise to 
remember, even of this little church of ours, with its brief individual 
history, that it has fallen in line with the great host of God's armies 
and is included in the mighty sweep of His conquering Kingdom. 

Looking over some dusty copies of the Boston Recorder for 1847, 
I found the following item; "An ecclesiastical council assembled at 
Grantville, [Needham] Feb. 24th.," (it was Wednesday) ''and 
organized a new. Orthodox Congregational Church, consisting of 
30 members. The services of the occasion were, reading of the min- 
utes by the scribe, Rev. S. Hunt; prayer by Rev. S. Harding; 
sermon by Rev. }. Haven, Jr. ; reading the confession and covenant, 
and prayer by the scribe; recognition of the church by the moderator 
Rev. Jacob Ide, D. D. ; right hand of fellowship by Rev. L. Gilbert 

and benediction by the moderator. Mr. Haven's text was ist. 

Tim. 3:15, "The church of the living God which is the pillar and 
ground of the truth." " After giving a very satisfactory definition of 
the term church, the preacher proceeded to show in a very ludd and 
impressive manner the superiority of the church over every other 
organization, as a repository of truth and moral influences and to vindi- 
cate it from the attacks of modern reformers. The discourse was 
well-timed and contained some very fine touches." How long this 
sermon was we are not told. But under the same date, in the report 
of an installation service, it was stated that *' the sermon was an able 
and soul-refreshing discourse of an hour and a half in length." Those 
brief words need no added touch to suggest one of the ways in which 
times have changed. 
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The records of the founding of the church with their detailed min- 
utes of the councils, the reasons given for organizing and the desire and 
expectation of the little band of founders, are very interesting; but 
they cover many pages and are far too long to quote. One significant 
minute is made under a date in January, when in anticipation of the 
serious and sacred undertaking it was voted to hold a day of fasting 
and prayer, and Thursday the 2ist, was so appointed. On that day 
public services were held in the afternoon. In the evening there was 
a prayer meeting. John Bachelder and Reuel Ware were chosen 
deacons, and the material for the first manual was presented and 
adopted. 

That first manual is very interesting. This is the opening para- 
graph in the form of admission : ** Beloved; you now present your' 
selves before Gody in this public matter^ to make a profession of your 
religious faith, and to take upon you everlasting obligations, JVe 
trust you have duly considered the nature of the professions you are 
about to make, and of the engagements into which you are about to enter. 
The transaction is solemn and will be attended with eternal conse- 
quences. Your vows will be recorded in heaven, and will be exhibited 
to your joy or sorrow, on your trial at the last day. Yet, be not over- 
whelmed. You have a merciful High^priest who can sympathize with 
you, and an aU-sufp^ient Savior, by whose grace you may be enabled 
to overcome the world and obtain the victory over all your adversaries** 
That rather stem, and certainly solemn welcome to the church was 
characteristic of those days. And yet when we turn to the articles 
of faith we find thb clear and simple statement. ** We believe that the 
conditions of salvation are repentance toward God and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ,** a statement which we, today, sometimes hear put 
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forward as rather advanced. The closing paragraph in this form of 
admission is characteristic: ^^You have now entered into a solemn 
covenant with God^from which no created being can ever release you. 
Wherever you go these vows will be upon you. They will follow you to 
the bar o/God, and abide upon you to eternity. You have publicly 
identified yourselves wi^ Christ and his people. Hereafter the eyes of 
the world will be upon youy and as you demean yourselves f so religion 
will be honored or dishonored. If you walk worthily of your profession 
you will be a credit and a comfort to the churchy but if otherwise^ an 
occasion of grief and reproach. The Lord grant you grace to keep 
these vowSy to endure unto the end, to overcome at last^ that he may 
give you a crown of life, AmenJ*^ 

Under the "Terms of Communion'* it seems strange, to those of us 
who belong to the later generation, to read that "the voluntary hold- 
ing of men in the condition of slavery** will be considered sufficient 
evidence of an unsound Christian character to warrant refusing such 
an one admission to the church. The article on church dicipline 
contains a section to the effect that "the refusal to contribute accord- 
ing to the ability which God hath given, for the support of public 
worship is an offense subject to the censure of the church." 

It is a pity that church records reveal so little of the real life of a 
church. How gladly we would read some account of the spiritual 
life for which the church exists, of its periods of revival, of its prayer 
meetings and their themes, of its varying customs and its participa- 
tion in the larger religious life about it. But of all this we find hardly a. 
hint. There were certain years, indeed, in which were recorded an un- 
usually large number of additions ^^on confession of faith.'* And 
therefore we may suppose that there was then unusual religious in« 



terest. This was the case in 1858, when sixteen so united with the 
church, and in 1876 when there were twenty-one. 1880 and 1888 
were also fruitful years. Behind such statements as these there is a 
meaning which the rolls do not reveal. But this at least seems to be 
indicated, that there has been, from first to last a healthful life and 
progress. 

Of minor matters, to be gleaned from the records, a few are worth 
mentioning. Under the date 1852 it was 'Sooted that the pastor 
may, as he thinks proper, suggest to the congregation the propriety 
of not facing the choir at the last singing.'' There was a business 
meeting held on the Monday before the full moon, each month for a 
number of years. The regular mid-week meeting was held generally 
on Thursday and was finally appointed for Friday so late as 1875. 
Sunday evening services began in 1876. We find that as far back as 
1867 the second service was a perplexity, and it was then suggested 
that a general Biblical exercise be substituted for the preaching. In 
1884 the name of the church was changed to the Wellesley Hills 
G>ngregational Church and in 1896 to *Hhe First Congregational 
Church in Wellesley Hills." Two matters of great importance were 
initiated in 1894. At the annual meeting of the society in April 
it was voted "that the support of the church be provided for 
l)y voluntary contributions," a method which has ever since been 
successfully followed. At a later meeting, held the same month, 
the society voted to transfer its property to the church whenever the 
church might become incorporated, which action became effective in 
1896. These and other similar matters that might be quoted from 
the records, reveal clearly that the church has, from the first, been 
aHve and progressive. It was founded with a wise spirit of Christian 
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enterprise which had a clear look ahead and planned for the future. 
It has always been abreast with the van of the larger church in 
thought and action. Judging by the steps which it has taken, from 
time to time, I should say that it has been open-minded, quick to 
see the value of new methods, and responsive to the truth in advancing 
Christian teaching* 

II. 

Now let us spend a few moments in considering some of the per- 
sons who are really the explanation of whatever of value there has 
been in this church. I wish I could tell you in detail of the men 
and the women by whom its history has largely been formed, for 
the pastorate in a Congregational Church does not explain the church. 
However able the minister may be and however much he may do, 
he is comparatively helpless unless he has the support and advice and 
co-operation of wise, devoted and efficient laymen. I would like to 
speak a word for those who have not been members of the church, 
and yet have loyally given time and means to its support. We have 
in our Church Manual the names of the thirty members who were 
the founders of the church. All honor to them ! But I wish that 
we also had there enrolled the names of those who in the church's 
struggling infancy, took upon themselves the responsibility for its 
financial support. There were twenty-six in all, eighteen of whom 
were not at the time members of the church. These also are 
worthy of honorable mention, and in proportion as they were inspired 
by an unselfish desire for the advancement of the Kingdom of God, 
they shall receive their reward. But especially, at a time like this, 
should the faithful officers of the church be remembered. No one 
knows better than the minister how invaluable are their services. 
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Many a time the prosperity and progress of the church have been due 
rather to the vrisdom, consecration and the sympathetic counsel of its 
deacons than to any especial ability or spirituality of its ministry. 
Let us not forget that this office is as sacred as any to which men can 
be appointed in the Church of Christ; and if, in our day, we discover 
a tendency to lessen its sacredness or its great importance, let us 
steadfastly resist such tendency. The list of deacons, treasurers and 
clerks of the church, superintendents and teachers of the Sunday 
School, and officers of the various organizations and societies of the 
church, who have had a leading part in making whatever has been 
worthy in its history, is too long to be recited; and we cannot recount 
here the names and efforts of "the honorable women, not a few," 
who have unsparingly devoted themselves to the service of Christ. 
But there is one family name which has been so prominent in con- 
nection with every good effort during these years, even down to the 
present time, that we may not fail to mention it. Reuel D. Ware 
was made deacon of this church at its organization, and when he 
passed away in 1 88 1, having served in that office thirty-four years, it was 
recorded that ^^In him we have had a remarkable example of simple, 
humble, faithful and Godly living, of earnest and unbroken interest 
in the Redeemer's kingdom." In 1868 his nephew, George D. 
Ware, was chosen to the same honorable office, which he still holds, 
having served faithfully for twenty-nine years. 

Of the ministry of this church much might be said. The succession 
has been interesting and honorable. Seven good men have served 
you before the present pastorate began. Of these seven, three are 
living: Rev. Charles H. Williams, Rev. James M. Hubbard, and Rev. 
J. L. Harris, all of whom have been invited to be here present with us.* 
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Of the other four pastors the first was the Rev. Harvey New- 
comb, who was residing here at the organization of the church and in 
December 1847 was installed as its pastor. An account of the in- 
stallation may be found in the Boston Recorder for that month. I 
quote a part of its statement. '^The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams. The charge to the pastor was given by 
Dr. Ide and the charge to the people by Dr. Dowse," still pastor at 
Sherbom. It is pleasant to read the following comment. ^'A 
church of uncommon neatness and convenience has been erected by a 
few enterprising men. The church and society are yet in their in- 
fancy, but there is a fair prospect for their increase. Several gentle- 
men from the city have already erected homes in the immediate 
vicinity of the church. Few locations present more inducements for 
the inhabitants of the city to go out and make themselves homes than 
this. The plain on which the church is erected is unusually pleasant. 
Building lots are cheap and there is a boarding school of good repu- 
tation in the neighborhood for the education of children. We trust 
that the time is not far distant when Grantville will become a thriving 
and populous village." 

I have been told that Mr. Newcomb was an exceedingly interest- 
ing representative of the old school, New England clergyman. This 
statement is amply confirmed by a perusal of some of his vol- 
uminous writings. A biographical sketch in Appleton*s Cyclopaedia 
credits him with having written 178 volumes, of which fourteen were 
on various topics of church history, such as **The Protestant Reforma- 
tion," '-A Life of Mohammed," «*The Waldenses," *'The Lollards," 
^*The Dark Ages." One most valuable work, still consulted as an 

^Letters were read from Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Harris at the anniversary 
dinner. 
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authority is a "Cyclopsedia of Missions." He also wrote two 
volumes on the manners and customs of the North American Indians. 
He was at one time an editor of the Boston Traveller^ and later of 
the New Tork Observer, He prepared a large number of question 
books for use in the Sunday School. Several of his writings were on 
doctrinal matters, such as "The Attributes of God/* and he published 
a number of manuals for the Christian life, — "The Young Ladies' 
Guide to the Harmonious Development of Christian Character/* 
"How to be a Man," a book for boys, and a "Practical Directory 
for Young Christian Females.** A large number of these books are 
to be found at the Boston libraries and as examples of what seem to 
us quaint and queer, many of them are very interesting read- 
ing. 

Mr. Newcomb was, at his own request, dismissed from the 
pastorate in 1849, but he remained for sometime in the community, 
evidently enjoying the affection and esteem of the people and par- 
ticipating in the choice and installation of his successor. After leaving 
here his life was mostly devoted to the literary pursuits for which he 
was peculiarly fitted. He died in Brooklyn in 1863. 

The second pastor. Rev. William Barrows, was also a remarkable 
man, who has left behind him fruits of his labors by which he will 
long be remembered. He was installed here in August 1850, having 
come to this place from the church in Norton, Massachusetts. If 
we may judge from the printed copy which we have seen of a sermon 
preached in Norton and published by request after he came to this 
place, Mr. Barrows was a master of keen, vigorous English. His 
theme was "Ministerial Freedom** and his text. Acts 22:28, "/ was 
free born J*"* He makes in this sermon, the remarkable statement 



that "many pastors never presume to cast a vote for any civil office.*' 
Evidently he had suffered from the effort, on the part of some of his 
people, to direct his political action, an attempt which he emphati- 
cally rebuked. ''A man's opinions are not bought at the price of his 
salary. The subscription of fifty cents or fifty dollars per annum in 
support of the church," he says, *'does not purchase the right to meet 
one's minister at the polls with a frown, because he casts a vote in 
the opposition." He demanded freedom of opinion for the ministry 
in matters which were apart from their sacred office. It does not 
appear that he suffered in Grantville from lack of the liberty which 
he sought. He remained here until 1856, when he was dismissed to 
accept a pastorate at Reading. In 1869 he was made Secretary of 
the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, in which 
capacity he served the churches for five years. Then for six years he 
was Secretary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, a very 
important office in this State which has alwajrs done more for Home 
Missions than any other State in the Union. Later he became the 
financial agent of Whitman College, in which office he died in 1891, 
full of years and of service. He published fifteen volumes, of which 
one on "Oregon" in the American Commonwealth Series, has 
passed through eight editions and is a standard on its subject. 

The third pastor. Rev. Edward Sumner Atwood, came here a young 
man, direct from Andover Seminary, and here was ordained and in- 
stalled in the ministry on the 23rd of October, 1856. Pastor of but 
two churches — this and the South Church in Salem, he too, has left 
behind him precious memories and und3dng influences for good. Of 
his service here his successor is reported to have said: "In the enthu- 
siasm of his youth time, at the age of twenty-three he came to the pas- 



torate in this place to help you in all the best and holiest things. And he 
did help you. Some of you send to him in his too early tomb, or rather, 
in the glorious home to which he has passed through it, the memorial 
of your thanks for many an uplifting word, many a brotherly prayer, 
with which he tried to start you, or to keep you on the way to that 
land of light into which he has so quickly preceded you. You have to 
thank God for a good pastor in him." 

Nor were his labors limited to the work of the church. He was for 
years the President of the Essex Congregational Club, a member of the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board and Trustee of the Mass- 
achusetts Bible Society. He died in 1888. 

Of Mr. Edwards, who was for more than eighteen years the beloved 
pastor of this church, worthier lips than mine will speak. Let me 
only say that there is no more earnest desire on my part, nor anything 
which seems to me more worthy of accomplishment, than to continue 
as best I can, the good work which he had so wisely and devotedly 
begun. Every day of my presence here impresses upon me the beauty 
of his nature, the value of his labors, the privilege of building upoi 
the broad and enduring foundations which he had laid, and the wisdor 
of carrying forward the plans which were dear to his heart. 

in. 

Thus far we have been considering these fifty years in their narro 
est significance — as bearing directly upon this church. But the hist 
of no single organization can be adequately considered as a thing 
itself. While this church has been passing through these fifty ye 
stupendous changes have been occurring all about it, and they 1 
influenced it. The church is not today what it was fifty years age 
cause it has felt the influence of the times. This community is 
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different from what it was fifty or even thirty years ago. Then there 
used to be gatherings here that revealed a community life that does 
not now exist. We are a good many miles nearer everywhere, than 
we were a half century ago. A thousand influences from outside are 
drawing us, that once would hardly have been felt. The change is in 
some respects to be regretted ; and yet, on the whole, it is a change 
toward a larger and richer life, if only we do not let our opportuni- 
ties become hindrances, by usurping places that do not belong to 
them. 184^ and iSg^, What an epoch those two dates suggest ! 
It would not be possible, neither is it necessary for us to attempt 
to describe the great events that have occurred. Let us 
instead, look at the interval from another direction. We will go 
back fifty years and see some of the things that were taking place. 
To aid in accomplishing this result let us look at a copy of the Boston 
Transcript for 1847. I have seen the number that was published 
on the 24th of February in that year. What a shabby little sheet it 
is ! There are four pages somewhat smaller than those of the present 
Transcripty five columns to the page. And of those twenty columns, 
fourteen and a half are advertisements, five and a half are reading 
matter, not news exactly, perhaps a column might fairly be called 
**news.** I find by that copy of the paper that a train due from 
New York yesterday afternoon arrived this morning, having been 
delayed by a snow storm. There were four trains a day from Boston 
to Worcester, two of which went through to New York. The fare was 
five dollars. There were four trains to Newton Lower Falls each day. 
Amusements of various kinds were not lacking. There were adver- 
tised a circus, a wax-works exhibit, a minstrel show, a panorama and 
three regular theatrical performances. Admission to these was gen- 
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erally 12)^ cents, while the best seats could be had for one dollar. 

It was the time of the war with Mexico. The whole report 
from the seat of battle occupied perhaps two inches of space. Gen. 
Taylor was at Monterey; Scott was at Brazos; Worth was at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande. Grant, too, was there somewhere, but his 
name was unknown to his country. 

An item from Delaware was displayed as " Glorious News.** "It 
affords us the highest pleasure to state that on Friday last the House of 
Representatives of Delaware passed an act for the gradual abolition 
of slavery in that State, by a vote or 12 to 8.** 

Under the advertisements of books it is interesting to find that an 
instalment of Dombey & Son was ready for the Dickens-loving public. 
Other advertisements offer ladies' best kid gloves for (>2% cents and 
^ gentlemen's for 87)^ cents. Flour was $7 a barrel, com 85 to 90 
cents a bushel; coal $7 a ton and wood %(>% a cord. In another 
paper, of the same year, I found an account of a duel in New Jersey 
between two eminent New York men, one a lawyer, the other an 
author; the report of a defalcation in a Southern bank in which all of 
the directors were involved, they having clubbed together to rob the 
bank and divide the spoils among them : and another item reports 
that in Delaware a man was imprisoned for helping a slave to 
escape. 

There was nearly a column in this number of the Transcript devoted 
to news from various foreign missionary organizations, working in 
India, China and Africa ! The Mayor of Boston had just been elected. 
He bore a name familiar to us. And this is the editorial comment. 
"The Hon. Josiah Quincy was elected Mayor of the city by a majority 
of about 600 votes over all other candidates. The most unwonted 
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efforts were made to defeat him, doubtless instigated by his refusal to 
g^ve his vote for the granting of licenses the last year. The license 
question," says the editor'* may now be considered as settled in 
Boston. The iron grasp of the law Mrill not be loosened from the 
baleful traffic in intoxicating drinks.*' 

There was a little hand-book called *'The Massachusetts State 
Record ** published in 1847. ^ gather from it the following facts. 

There were then 4000 miles of railroad in the U. S. and 
about 5000 in all Europe (There are now 180,000 in the United 
States.) There were in Massachusetts only three cities 
up to 1840. Boston with a population of 93,000; Lowell, 20,000 and 
Salem 15,000. Fall River had about 1,500, Holyoke was tillage 
land a part of West Springfield, Worcester had about 3,000 population 
and Springfield the same. The thriving, prosperous and most promis- 
ing communities were Nantucket, (fourth town in size,) Barnstable and 
Marblehead. In 1840 only 17% of the population of the State was in 
its cities — (today over 60%). In 1846, Cambridge was incorporated 
as a city. In 1847, Edward Everett was inaugurated President of 
Harvard College. It was estimated that the yearly expenses of a 
student, on a liberal basis, might amount to $194. (Good board 
could be had for $1.75 a week, which would reduce the expenses to 
$150.) Law and Medical Schools were even less expensive. At 
Williams a student could get the best education under Mark Hopkins 
at $97 a year for all expenses. The cost at Amherst was even 
lower. At Phillips Academy tuition was $18 a year. 

Special notice should be taken of the public library S3rstem. 
Nowhere else in the world was there anything comparable to the 
conditions then existing in Massachusetts, where there were already 
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299 public libraries. In 1850 there were 1462 public libraries. 
Lyceums for the discussion of public questions existed in almost every 
town. There was one here in Grantville ; and you may find in the 
public library in Boston, a little volume which tells about a celebration 
of the Fourth of July observed in this church in i860, — under the 
auspices of the Grantville Lyceum, with music by a select choir of 
children, an ode, which is published in full, by J. L. Fairbanks, an 
oration by Mr. Atwood, and a iine hymn written for the occasion by 
Miss Southwick, to be sung to the tune America. The national game 
had not then claimed the day for its own — for we read that the 
exercises were held at three o'clock in the afternoon. 

In June 1846 telegraphic connection was made for the first time 
between Boston and Hartford. By July 17 of that year it had 
reached to New York and Philadelphia and the startling news was 
put forth that the arrival of a steamer in the port of Boston could be 
announced in the papers of New York on the same day that it was 
announced in Boston ! 

One fourth of the population of the whole State were, even then, 
within twelve miles of Boston. Today over one third of the entire 
population are within that distance. 

Statements concerning the comparative rate of wages and the 
purchasing power of money are interesting. Carroll D. Wright has 
made careful tables covering the iifty years of Massachusetts history 
from 1840 to 1890. In 1847, the average wage of twenty-two lead- 
ing industries was $1.00 a day. In 1890, it was over $2.00, there 
having been a gradual rise in the average since 1855. The average 
purchasing power of money in 1890, is almost exactly the same as it 
was in 1847. That is — so far as we can judge from twenty-two lead- 
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ing industries, men are paid for day labor twice as much now as they 
were fifty years ago, while the average cost of the necessities of life 
(food, clothing, fuel, etc.) is about the same. While it is true then, 
that there has been a marvelous increase in wealth, and many large 
fortunes have been built up during this period, the wealth has been, 
on the whole, better distributed, and the average laboring man, in this 
Commonwealth, is at least twice as well off today as he was in 1847. 

An item found in a BosUn Jiecorder describing " Female Dress 
of the present day** (1847), may interest some of you. "We are 
inclined to think,** says the writer, ^*that the female attire of the 
present day is, upon the whole, in as favorable a state as the most 
vehement advocates for what is called nature and simplicity could 
desire. It is a costume in which they can dress quickly, walk nimbly 
eat plentifully, stoop easily, loll gracefully and in short perform all 
the duties of life without let or hindrance. The head is left to its 
natural size; the skin to its native purity, the waist at its proper 
region, the heels at their real level. Flounces are a nice question. 
We like them when they wave and flow, as in very light material, 
muslin, or gauze or barege, when a lady has no outline and no mass, 
but looks like a receding angel, or a dissolving view; but we do not 
like them in a rich material when they flopp, or in a stiff one when 
they bristle.** I leave to more competent judges the question of 
whether or not we have made progress in this matter. 

These are some suggestions concerning the times as they were a 
half a century ago. We cannot attempt to describe the changes 
which have since taken place, — of the abolition of slavery ; the story of 
the war with its long train of evil results; the marvelous tide of 
incoming immigration, with the social, political, industrial and 
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religious problems which that has introduced; the development of the 
West; advances in science and invention; educational progress, a most 
wonderful record. The story of this half century of our country with 
its tale of problems piled upon us with blinding rapidity and the way 
in which they have been met, is unparalleled in the history of the 
world. The career of the Union has been like that of a strong ship in 
a mighty storm. The billows have risen mountain high. They have 
seemed to threaten sure destruction. The superb vessel has again and 
again appeared about to be overwhelmed. But she has risen triumph- 
ant upon the very waves that have imperiled her. She has successfully 
trimmed her sails to every blast, and though the angry tumult 'has not 
yet ceased, she was never more sure, than to-day, of outriding the 
storm. The assimilative power of the nation, the capacity of the 
people as a whole to govern themselves, to meet and solve problems 
before which from the beginning of time, empires have fallen, — 
has been revealed many times within this half century. 

IV. 

One more record of progress remains to be considered; that of the 
religious world. This is as interesting and significant as are the records 
of economic, scientific and industrial progress. 

In 1850 the ratio of the communicant population of our country 
to the whole population was one to six. In 1890, according to 
Carroll D. Wright, it was one to three ; or, counting the attendants 
upon the churches as in sympathy with religious influences, only one 
in twelve is to be classed as infidel or anti-religious. While the 
population from 1850 to 1894 has increased 170% the communicants 
have increased 291%, and in spite of the religious nature of the 
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immigration during these years, the proportionate increase of the 
Protestant population has been far greater than that of the Roman 
Catholic. 

But the eloquence of numbers is not equal to the task of indicating 
this great religious progress. A dealer in second-hand books said to 
me not long ago : " There are three kinds of books which we do not 
care to buy second-hand — text-books, scientific books and theological 
books. There is such constant change in these departments that, 
with the exception of a few standard volumes, what was published 
twenty years ago is not saleable today.*' This practical testimony will 
be confirmed by any one, familiar with the religious thought of today, 
who reads the literature of fifty years ago. Pres. Hitchcock was then 
teaching geology at Amherst and Prof. Silliman at Yale, and they 
were advancing the startlingly new idea that the universe was not 
created in six days of twenty-four hours each, a suggestion which called 
upon them the grave suspicion of religious teachers. In 1849 Dr. 
Bushnell delivered the lecture which rent asunder the churches of 
Connecticut. The views which he held are today very generally 
accepted. Albert Barnes was leading the new school in the Presby- 
terian church and was bitterly denounced as a heretic by the old 
school. But it would be difficult for us, now, to find anything startling in 
Barnes's Commentaries. We have already seen, by the quotations 
from our own Church manual, how severe and intensely solemn was 
the general thought on religion, fifty years ago. A review of Mr. 
Newcomb's books would further confirm our impression. The little 
primers which he prepared for Sunday School use furnish strange 
reading. We find in them, of course, many beautiful teachings, many 
hymns which we sing today with pleasure. But other writings were 
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included which we can hardly read without a shudder. Think, for 
example, of our infant classes being taught to sing such words as the 
following: 

" Lord I am vile, conceived in sin 
And bom unholy and unclean; 
Sprung from the man whose g^lty fall 
Corrupts the race and taints us all. 

** Soon as we draw our infant breath 

The seeds of sin grow up from death. 
Thy law demands a perfect heart 

But we're defiled in every part.' 
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The manuals of Christian devotion published by Mr. Newcomb 
take a lofty standard. One cannot read them without a feeling of 
humility in the presence of the devout spirit which they reveal. I won- 
der if we see, in our day, many men who think as earnestly as did our 
religious ancestors, or who follow so constantly the divine life as they 
perceive it. We may not speak lightly of them. Rather may we 
question whether we are as true to our light as they were to theirs. 
In many ways it might profit us to imitate their example. One way 
would be in our reverent thought of God. We mistake when, over- 
come by our dissent from some of their conceptions of God's govern- 
ment, we fail to perceive their Joy in God. It would be well for us 
also if we were more like our fathers in their hatred of sin. And yet 
in some respects we are sure that religious thought, now, is far in 
advance. Consider for example the view of Christian life presented 
in the following exhortation to the young disciple: "You ought 
frequently to set apart seasons for the solemn and prayerful considera- 
tion of the important question, * Am I a Christian ?' A portion of each Sab- 
bath may very properly be spent in this way. You should enter on this 



work with the sol^nmity of the juc^eDt day before yon." To aid in 
thi» weeld^diweetion of one's religious Hie, several pages of questions 
nre set down. One is the following: « If all hope of salvation were 
SBddeiUy taken away from me would my heart still acquiesce in the 
}fistice of the sentence of condemnation? *' As we read, and under* 
stand what these things mean, we cannot help wondering if any one 
«ver passed through this process of moral vivisection and came out of 
it the better. Our conjecture is that such a habit, faithfully prosecuted* 
wquld slay whatever joy and usefulness might exist in the Christian 
fife. 

Another characteristic of the half century's progress is the changed 
tone of religious discussion. As Prof. Phelps says of Luther : ** When 
he called a brother monk a beast and another a hog",** so we may say 
of epithets freely used in religious discussion fifty years ago, '* they 
may have been true but they were not exactly fraternal." "There 
was a great deal," sa3rs Prof. Phelps, "of latent profaneness in the 
controversial anathemas of the olden time." Barriers between 
denominations have been pierced with broad gateways. They are not 
altogether removed, but they remain rather as marks of boundary 
than as walls of division. Such a gathering as we are holding today, 
in which Episcopalians, Unitarians and G>ngregationalists unite, 
would have been impossible fifty years ago. 

Thus, and in many other ways, we contrast then and now, 1847 
with 1897. It has been a half century of marvelous progress in every 
department of life. 

As it has been, so it shall be. The spirit of life is in humanity, and 
life means growth and progress. We are facing forward. We pause 
and look backward, only to gather renewed courage and wisdom and 
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inspiration. New visions of truth are yet before us. The words of 
Pastor Robinson to the Pilgrims, as they embarked from Holland, still 
hold. " New light is yet to break out of God's word." There will 
be new duties demanding new methods. The call for action, for pro- 
gress, for devotion, will never cease. And we will be loyal. We will 
take up the work of today. We will endeavor to learn the lesson of 
the hour, and as our fathers were faithful to their tasks, we will to our 
own be faithful. Heirs of the spirit of our predecessors^ let us 
hand on to those who follow, the precious heritage which we have 
guarded with devotion^ and increased by our wise exertion. 
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ADDRESS OF REV. A. B. VORSE. 

Dear Friends of this Church : — 

CHROUGH your kind invitation we are met together on an anniver- 
sary that is of mutual blessing and happy interest to us all. And 

we rejoice in the thought that we are with you in its observance 
as one body in Christ; that we are all sharing in those sacred things 
that are making you glad and grateful as a church in this hour; that we 
are all mindful of the blessing that came into being with its birth fifty 
years ago and whose life has been enlarging and deepening in these 
years of its history. The word sown and grown into a harvest of good, 
and all partakers of the harvest. We love to think of that quiet power 
which in these years has gone into the life of the town from its coun- 
seb and its prayers; of the lives it has helped to set in ways of 
beauty and strength; we think of the homes into which its saving 
light has come — of the sorrowing hearts that have been counseled 
through it with the voice of sympathy and trust, — speaking to them 
in Jesus' words, and with something of realization in His promise of 
the coming of the Comforter in His name. Do we not know that 
blessings like these — influences like these — compose fruits that are 
in view, and which so unite our hearts in a service of grateful recogni- 
tion, such as we are having together in this hour. 

In the invitation to the people of our church to be present and 
unite with you in this service, the privilege is kindly presented of my 
making reference to memories of my long fraternal fellowship with 
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Mr. Edwards during his pastorate with you. It comes to me as 
grateful privilege that I may offer a word out of this close association^] 
with him, and all the more do I feel drawn to it because of the' 
interest we all feel in anything relating to him. What I see as the- 
word to be appropriately offered by me, would be only that simple 
one which came from my association with him, and for that only 
would there be time on an occasion like the present. The tribute 
which our knowledge of him plead for, was spoken soon after his 
death, in our hearing, and by those who had known him in closv 
intimacy than had been my privilege. So that in what I am to pre- 
sent there will be only a glimpse of what has arisen out of my own 
association with him. I am to speak of some impressions and recol- 
lections which gather about his life in that walk which we had together. 
It was my privilege to be present at the meeting of the council that* 
was called to install him in his office as your pastor. I have not any : 
clear remembrance of what was done, but it was my beginning of ^ 
knowing Mr. Edwards. I suppose I look back to it now with the* 
interest which the after years of his life in our midst were calculated • 
to enkindle, but the impression I then received of the manliness of the- 
man was one which, knowing him better and better, would, as you' 
well know, never fail to confirm, and one which we all were made to* 
realize in him, and in any position in which he might be placed. As" 
I saw him then in this regard I was always prepared to see him — a 
man who impressed me with his Christian manliness. The loyalty^ 
then shown to what he held as true, was the element in him which* 
you thereafter could trace in any other relation or occupation. He 
was your loyal minister, be was your loyal friend, he was your loyal 
citizen. It was not in him something which $i breath might sweep 
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ftWfty, or indeed that anything might change — it was a trait, a living 
tfttit in his character — and won for him the confidence which the 
tndt calls out, wherever it exists, t think of him as altogether faithful 
to the conviction which he held, to the work in hand, to the trust 
committed to him — loyal, and faithful, and ready vrith the best service 
he Could extend, to bring prosperity and blessing to the work that 
engaged his thought and endeavor. Was it not true of him in his 
tektions to matters of life on every hand. At one of our Thanks- 
giving day services, in the sermon he preached on life as it surrounds 
US here, he betrays a hint of the love he had for the town. May 1 
qnote briefly from the sermon: "Life in Wellesley Hills may be 
tegarded as among the best specimens of New England experience, 
Wd we are bound by every consideration of justice, of honor, and of 
moral obligation, to transmit these blessings to the coming generations, 
not only unimpaired but also enlarged. To do this is simply our 
duty, and mean shall we be and recreant if we fail to recognize the 
obligation. Above all, what a light from heaven irradiates our 
homes. The heritage as far excels all others as spiritual blessings do 
any merely material possessions. May these our earthly homes be but 
the preparation for a foreshadowing of immortal dwellings, which 
shall be radiant with an endless and infinite glory." In this we read 
his loyalty and love as citizen and neighbor. Bearing reference to a 
Thanksgiving day induces thought and a pleasant memory of another 
year on a similar occasion. We have many recollections of his 
thoughtfulness for others; we know, too, how it sweetens life to have 
it mingle even in little ways with the main current of affairs in which 
we are mutually employed. It was Thanksgiving day again, and we 
htid a union service in our church. In a conversation of a few 



moments with him just before the service began, I had spoken to him 
of expecting to have our family gathering with friends in Boston. 
"Then/' said he, " we must keep watch of the hour for you to take 
the train.'* He had in charge the service that was to follow, and it 
was one in which he had arranged for remarks on certain special topics 
appropriate for the day, from the ministers, and with Brother Munroe, 
of St. Mary's Church, included in the ministers present. In making 
out an order of service I found he had my share in it to come first, 
with himself and Mr. Munroe to follow. When I had concluded in 
what I had to say to the friends assembled, he came to me across the 
pulpit and said: '' Now you are excused, and you will only have the 
time you need to catch your train. I would leave by the short way 
through your study door ; good-by, and may you have a pleasant 
Thanksgiving." Was not that just like him? Of course, in order to 
see the significance of it, you are to have in mind what in such a time 
would have precedence and claims to his attention, with charge of 
that service on his hands, and with the people before him waiting for 
the word he was to speak to them. Thoughtf ulness in simple ways 
for others — it was a quality of his every-day life. 

His name was spoken with reverence and affection in all onr 
homes. Are we not made deeply grateful in any thought of him, any 
recalling of his work, any remembrance of his gift of eloquence, the 
charm of his conversation, the pleasant greeting as you chanced to 
meet him ; a very lovable man he seemed to us all — a consecrated 
soul doing his Master's work. It is out of grateful affection that I 
bring to your remembrance these treasured memories which any 
thought of him stirs in our hearts. 

At the time of his death we were made to deeply feel our be« 
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reavement. He had made his life of such worth to us, and he had so 
won us to himself by his beautiful Christian service, and Christian 
character. It seemed to me a strange path in which I was to walk, 
on my return that autumn, to take up the customary work. Hitherto 
for all those years it had been different. My path had run by the 
side of his, and I had grown accustomed to having it so. The thought 
of going on now was one lacking in just the inspiration and attract- 
iveness which his presence had helped to create. The experience in 
this special form came to me with a significance I had not known 
before in any experience of associated labor. But so closely associated 
with him in our little neighborhood — ^the families in it closely united — 
whether of the one church or the other, his duties and mine bringing 
us into daily intercourse with each other, and often in times of sorrow 
called to meet and unite our prayers in the same service and with 
the same family in sorrow, it was in the midst of a mingling of life with 
life, such as here comes into view — that he is taken away — and how 
surely would the change be one we would most deeply feel. We may 
think of him as gone to his blest reward, to the home prepared for 
him in Heaven, to the home of the good and the true, to such as he 
was, and to the joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
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